








THE UNITARIAN. 





No. 4. Fesruary 15, 1828, Vor. I. 


[For The Unitarian.] 


Mr. Eprror, 
I am very glad to-know from your first 
Number, that you are to be understood as speaking in 
your individual capacity, and not as pledging yourself 
for the opinions of a party. You will doubtless keep 
this in mind ; and I hope that your readers will do so 
too. I take it, that if Unitarians are agreed as a body 
in anything, it is in this ; that they have no set of ar- 
ticles Sr phrases to which all feel bound to subscribe, 
_ and that they allow no one to dictate to them the form 
in which their opinions shall be received or stated. Th 
a word, as every church is independent of all other 
churches, so is every individual of all other individuals. 
Each reads his Bible for himself; and if he states to the 
public what he believes to be its contents, he states 
his own views, and no one else is responsible. 

This, I say, 1 am glad that you set out with assert- 
ing; and I wish that all your readers would do you the 
justice to remember it. But so it is, I find that some 
have thoughtlessly accused you of declaring that they 
are believers in the final restoration of men to God’s 
favour, when they by no means hold that opinion ; and 
have supposed that you lay it down authoritatively as 
an essential item of every Unitarian’s faith, when in 
fact you have only pretended to say what you esteem 
to be the truth on that point. 

Now, sir, I wish you to remind such persons, that 
you write in the name of no one but yourself; for when 
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you reiterate it, line upon line and page after page, 
they will neither comprehend nor remember it. Indeed 
I wish you had done so in the passage to which I refer. 
As regards myself, I was quite content that you stated 
your views as you did, though I confess they do not 
wholly coincide with mine. And it might have been 
judicious to have said more distinctly, that the believers 
in the Unity of God hold very various opinions on the 
subject of a future retribution. ‘There are those who 
hold that the punishments of sin will be absolutely 
eternal. There are those who maintain that the fate 
of the wicked will be literal ‘ destruction ;’? and there 
are those who thinkthat the Bible reveals nothing more 
than the general and appalling fact of a tremendous 
judgment, without intending to define its naturé. or its 
duration. Now you have said, and I think very pro- 
perly, that your columns are open for the maintenance 
of only what you in your judgment believe to be Scrip- 
ture truth. Ido not therefore offer an argument in 
defence of the views which I prefer and hold. But I 
am anxious to have it clearly understood by all, that 
your own personal statements are not to be taken as 
representing the minds of all your brethren. I wish 
my friends to understand, that because I subscribe for 
and recommend your book, Ldo not therefore subscribe 
to every iota of your creed, and recommend for sound 
doctrine every dogma which you defend. No, sir. 
Unitarians have had, and have, no creed but the Bible 
to which they own allegiance; and while they allow 
you and others the freedom to judge and write, they 
understand perfectly that they, each for himself, have 
the same freedom to read and judge. 

Why, sir, I heard a respected preacher say the other 
day, that even the greatest sticklers for binding men by 
creeds, and requiring them to sign articles, had been 
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obliged to qualify the matter by signing for substance ; 
and sometimes for substance only; or for substance 
and scope ; or even for substance, scope, and end. 
Now this seems pitiable indeed in these venerable ma- 
nufacturers of exact formularies of faith, which are 
professed to be such that except one “‘ keep them whole 
and undefiled, he shall without doubt perish everlast- 
ingly.”” But it always has been, is, and must be, the 
spirit with which I and other liberal Christians consent 
to the doctrinal views of public writers; | therefore 
conclude by assuring you that I take your book for 
substance—and for scope too ; aye, for substance, scope, 
and end. But no further. 
Yours, &c. 
H. 


For substance, scope, and end—it is all we 
ask, or ever dreamed of asking. In matters of faith, 
we ourselves—viz. the editor—have always been go- 
verned by this principle, and have never taken the state- 
ments of any man or men upon speculative points but 
for substance, scope, and end. We never yet have 
known the man whom we would allow to write down 
our creed for us— neither was it our purpose to propose 
a creed that should accurately express the faith of any 
individual beside ourselves—still less was it our inten- 
tion to impute it to others as theirs ; although, in our 
article on Unitarian Belief, taken by itself, with no re- 
ference to our general declaration in the outset, that we 
spoke only for ourselves, we may seem to have done 
both. Besides, we really thought it to have been long 
ago universally admitted, as a fundamental maxim of 
Unitarianism, that there is no creed to which Unitari- 
ans, as a body, subscribe, but the Bisie ; and that how- 
ever an individual might here and there, for the sake of 
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presenting the world with some general view of Uni- 
tarian faith, put forth what he might call, by way of 
giving it a name, a Unitarian creed, or confession of 
faith ; his statements were nevertheless, and as a mat- 
ter of course, to be regarded as the statements of an 
individual, and not necessarily implicating, down to the 
minutest point, the faith of the whole body. They 
might indeed—they most probably would—for the 
most part, represent the sentiments of the majority ; 
but they might not. They might assume the plural 
form, and seem to be affirmed of all; or, with more 
propriety the singular, and claim to be the opinions 
of but one. But however this might be, we were still of 
the belief, that the said statements were to be taken but 
as the statements of an individual, that he alone was 
responsible for them, he alone necessarily to be sup- 
posed to believe them, that they were binding on none 
else, that none had a right tothink themselves aggriev- 
ed by them, nor to accuse the author of them of using 
his liberty to another’s hurt. For our own part, we 
never yet heard of the manwhom Unitarians would 
agree to regard as their mouth-piece, and abide by his 
words—except for substance, scope, and end. They 
know no head or master onearth. They acknowledge 
no organ of the universal body. They assent to no 
creed of man’s devising. They are a self-thinking, 
self-judging race; having a dear love of their own no- 
tions, and a mortal aversion to dictation of any sort. 
No Unitarian may use the majestic wr, thinking to carry 
with him the minds and faith of his brethren. If any 
thing, it will drive them from him. Let him be humble 
and say, I, and perchance they may listen and follow. 
Indeed, so honourably sensitive are Unitarians on this 
point, that it would be well henceforward, for one when 
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he would most wish to speak for the body, to be espe- 
cially careful to speak only for himself. 

We therefore beg that it may be distinctly under- 
stood by all who may take up this work, that such state- 
ments as may appear in it on the various topics of 
Christian doctrine, whether set forth in singular, or, 
inadvertently, in plural form, are to be held as the state- 
ments of an individual—of him who penned them, and 
of no other, as intended to express his belief, and no one’s 
else. We hope there will be occasion for no further ex- 
planations on this head. Every thing now seems at least 
to be sufficiently fair and explicit. Our correspon- 
dent thinks it would have been more judicious, in the 
passage to which he refers, relating to the nature of fu- 
ture punishment, to have said explicitly, that we spoke 
for ourselves alone—that Unitarians differed widely in 
their views of the subject. We think so too. It ought 
to have been done; and we were aware of our omis- 
sion long before we received our correspondent’s com- 
munication. 

Hereafter, though we shall go on to utter plainly what 
we think on all the points of Christian doctrine, so far 
as they shall be thought to be generally interesting, and 
of practical value and tendency, we shall, at the same 
time, take care to repeat, line upon line, that we speak 
for ourselves and for no others—that we desire to be 
taken for substance, scope, and end—not otherwise. 
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HOW GOD AND OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST ARE DISTIN- 
GUISHED FROM EACH OTHER IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


One of the most popular arguments against Unita- 
rianism is, that Jesus Christ must be God, and equal 
to the Father, because the same things are said in 
Scripture respecting the Father and the Son. 

Were this the fact, without any exception or qualifi- 
cation, it would prove, either that God and Jesus are 
equal to each other, or that they are identically one and 
the same being. Against the first of these notions, 
viz. two equal Gods, or Deities, may be opposed all 
those texts which assert that there is only one God— 
that he has no equal—that he will not give his glory to 
another—that he alone is to be worshipped—and that 
we are required to love him with all our hearts, &c. 
Against the other notion, that God and Jesus Christ 
are identically one and the same Being, may be urged 
a multitude of texts in which they are represented as 
distinct from each other. 

It is not enough to allege that, in several passages 
of Scripture, the same things are said of God and of 
Jesus Christ : this only proves that in certain respects 
they were identified. ‘The same things may be affirmed 
of two or more persons who are engaged in the same 
pursuits, or who are influenced by the same motives ; 
however dissimilar they may be in other respects : 
thus too, the same things are related respecting God, 
and those who acted in virtue of his authority, and in 
obedience to his commands. For example: we read 
that the people believed in the Lord, and in his ser- 
vant Moses, for this is the literal and correct rendering. 
—The Israelites are called God’s people, and Moses’ 
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people.—It is said by Isaiah, that ‘the Lord alone 
did lead them ;”’ but in the 77th Psalm it is asserted, 
that they «‘ were led by the hand of Moses and Aaron.” 
—On one occasion it was declared, that “all the peo- 
ple greatly feared the Lord and Samuel”—and omano- 
ther occasion, that they ‘‘ worshipped the Lord and 
theking.”’ As the Most High God was the Saviour 
of Israel, so also was Joshua, and the Judges who suc- 
ceeded him.—Again, by comparing Is. Ixv. 1. with 
Rom. x. 20., it will appear that Paul called the words 
of God the words of Isaiah. But were Moses, and 
Aaron, and Joshua, and the Judges, and Samuel, and 
David, and Isaiah, equal to Almighty God? It would 
be easy to multiply similar passages ; but I forbear. 

It will now be proper to show, that in the New Tes- 
tament, language is used respecting God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, which would be extravagant 
as well as misplaced, were what is said of God referred 
to Christ, or were what is said of Christ referred to 
the Father. With this view, a general outline will be 
given of what is distinctly set forth respecting God and 
Jesus Christ. 

I. As to God the Father. Although we have our 
Lord’s authority for maintaining that those persons to 
whom the word of God came, are called Gods, and 
although the idols of the heathen are spoken of as gods 
in the books of holy Scripture, it may, with much 
truth and propriety be stated, that the term God, when 
applied absolutely, and as expressive of eminence and 
supremacy, is to be understood in the New Testament, 
as designating the Father ; and that God and the Fa- 
ther are there used as convertible terms. 

The following expressions are to he found in the 
New Testament in reference to God, or the Father, 
viz. ‘* Lord of heaven and earth—God of heaven—of 
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Israel—of the holy prophets—of Sabbaoth—of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob—of our fathers—of Jacob—of 
peace—of peace and love—The living God—The liv- 
ing and true God—The only true God—The only Lord 
God—The only wise God—The great God—The 
right hand of power—The majesty on high—The ma- 
jesty in the heavens—The most high God—The high- 
est—The blessed—The blessed God—The blessed 
and only potentate—The Lord God Omnipotent—He 
that is mighty—Almighty—Sitteth on the throne—Is 
and was and is to come—Art and wast and shall be— 
The holy one—Immortal—Eternal—Everlasting—In- 
corruptible—Liveth for ever and ever—lInvisible— 
Whom no man hath seen, or can see—Made heaven, 
and earth, and the sea, and all that in them is—None 
good but one, that is, God—Father of all—The God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named—Of him 
and through him, and to him, are all things.” 

II. As to Jesus Christ our Lord. We read, ‘‘ The 
head of Christ is God—Christ is God’s :” he called 
God his ‘‘ Father—the Father—his God—and the only 
true God.” ‘‘ My Father,” said he, “is greater than 
I.’ He never called himself God, and declined the 
appellation of «good master.” He generally called 
himself ‘* the Son of man,’’ and sometimes *‘ a man.”’ 
He appeared as a man, and was treated as a man— 
was subject to the wants and infirmities of human na- 
ture, viz. hunger, thirst, weariness, and sleep—he was 
born—<< increased in wisdom and stature’”’—* was sub- 
ject to his parents””—was recognised as a ‘+ carpenter”’ 
—experienced human feelings ; joy, grief, love, anger, 
&c.—was ignorant of the day and hour of the end of 
the age—‘ was tempted as we are, yet without sin— 
learned obedience by the things which he suffered, and 
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was made perfect through sufferings—was crucified, 
dead, and buried.’’ He is also called «‘ the Son of 
God—the Christ, or Messiah—was anointed by God— 
the spirit was given to him without measure.”—He 
was “full of the Holy Ghost—was with God—God 
was with him. He was “ in the Father, and the Father 
in him ;” and wrought miracles by the power of the 
Father. He was ‘‘ sent—chosen—given—appointed 
—sanctified, and set apart by the Father.’”-—Was call- 
ed the “ servant of God—a prophet like unto Moses” — 
received life from the Father—could do nothing of 
himself—came and acted in his Father’s name—** To 
sit on his right hand and on his left hand, was not his 
to give.’’—He spake as the Father gave him command- 


ment—did the will of him who sent him—loved the 
Father ; and was proclaimed to be “ his beloved Son, 
in whom he is well pleased.’’ He honoured the Fa- 
ther, and his Father honoured him.—Prayed to the 


Father, and was always heard. He directed his disci- 
ples to pray, saying, ‘‘Our Father,” &c. He never 
directed them to pray to himself; on the contrary, re- 
ferring to the time when he would no longer be 
present with them, he said, ‘‘ In that day ye shall ask 
me nothing: verily, verily, I say unto you, whatsoever 
ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it 
you.” 

‘‘ God raised him from the dead—highly exalted him 
—made him both Lord and Christ.” He is ‘“ Lord 
both of the dead and living’”—and ‘ the Father hath 
given him authority to execute judgment, because he 
is the Son of man.” 

He is called “‘ a priest after the order of Melchise- 
dec,” and «‘a high-priest over the house of God—The 
first begotten from the dead—The image of the invisi- 
ble God—The first born of every creature—The be- 
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ginning of the creation of God—The first and the last 
—The author and finisher of our faith.” He said, that 
his Father had ‘‘ appointed to him a kingdom”—and 
‘< when all his enemies are made his footstool,” we read 
that he will, ‘be subject to him who put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all.”’ In heaven, 
he is represented as “‘ standing on the right hand of 
Him who sits on the throne.”’ 

I may now be permitted to assert, that so far is it 
from being invariably, or generally speaking, true, that 
what is said of God is also said of Jesus Christ, no 
position can be more unfounded. ‘To be convinced of 
this, it would only be necessary to read the preceding 
statements attentively ; and to examine the Scriptures 
to ascertain their correctness; which may be easily 
done by those who are familiar with their Bibles, or 
who avail themselves of a good concordance. But, 
should any doubts still remain, they may be speedily 
removed by changing, or rather inverting the two spe- 
cimens now furnished ; applying to God what has 
reference to Jesus Christ, and to Jesus Christ what 
has reference to God. ‘To this test there can be no 
reasonable objection on the part of those who imagine 
that God and Christ are in all respects equal ; whether 
they be regarded as two beings, or, as strictly speak- 
ing; the same being. 

It may not be unworthy of notice, that some of the 
most striking expressions relative to our Lord are either 
used in reference to his official character, which was 
peculiar to him ; or are applied to Christian professors 
generally ; thus,-God is said * to dwell” in his people 
—to be ‘‘ with them,” and to «* keep them at all times;”’ 
they are said to be ‘* with God’””—and they are exhort- 
ed to be «‘ transformed into the image of God.”’ Paul 
prayed that the Ephesians ‘‘ might be filled with all 
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the fulness of God,” and Peter speaks of believers in 
Christ as ‘* partakers of a divine nature.” 

The following results appear to me inevitably. to fol- 
low from the statements now offered. 

1. Such language as is expressive of proper and un- 
derived deity is applied to God, or the Father. There 
is not a single instance to the contrary; and for this 
very obvious reason, that the Scripture does not con- 
tradict itself. 

2. There is much said in the New Testament res- 
pecting Jesus Christ, which is utterly irreconcileable 
with supremacy and independence ; and that can only 
be true of a human being. The conclusions, therefore, 
at which we arrive, are, that ‘‘ there is one God, even 
the Father; and one mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus.” These conclusions being ex- 
pressed in the acknowledged and plain language of the 
New Testament, the natural presumption must be, that 
the process which had led to them was unexceptiona- 
ble. 

If, as our Lord has taught us, the Father is “ the 
only true God,” and if Jesus Christ is his ‘‘ Son, Ser- 
vant,” and Messenger, it can be no proof of piety to 
pay equal honour to the Son as to the Father, although 
he is undoubtedly to be honoured as the appointed 
Judge of all men; neither can the belief of his equal- 
ity with the Father constitute any one a Christian, or 
have the smallest connexion with Christianity. On 
the contrary, if it is part of the duty of a Christian to 
acknowledge the Father and the Son under the cha- 
racters and relations in which the word of God exhi- 
bits them—those Christian professors whose belief can 
be expressed in the words of our Lord and of his 
aposties, and who address their devotions to the same 
Being whom Jesus Christ acknowledged and honoured 
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as his God, and to whom he directed his disciples to 
pray, must be well entitled to the name of Christian ; 
and here let it be recollected, that, agreeably to our 
Lord’s declaration, «‘ the true worshippers worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth ;” that is, sincerely. 

I have nothing to say respecting those of a different 
persuasion and practice. They are in the hands of a 
Being who can distinguish between the force of honest 
prejudice and the obstinacy of a proud spirit, or the 
disingenuousness of a selfish and corrupt heart. He 
who is appointed to ‘‘ judge the world in righteous- 
ness’’ will render to every one, not according to the 
clearness of his intellect, but according to his improve- 
ment of the talents committed to him. J. T. 


ON THE PROPER UNITY OF GOD. 


And Jesus answered him, The first of all the com- 
mandments is, Hear, O Israel; The Lord our God 
is one Lord.—Mark xii. 29. 


Tuenrz is no attribute of the Deity more directly in- 
sisted upon in Scripture, than his truth, his unchange- 
ableness, his unalterable nature; and of course the 
consistency of all his representations to mankind of 
his being and attributes, and of his purposes toward 
them. It is inconsistent, then, with all our ideas of 
him and with all that he has revealed of himself, to 
suppose,—where the purpose to be effected in the hu- 
man mind is direct, distinct, and intelligible, that he 
would at one time, by direct revelation, communicate 
to mankind one set of notions with regard to his nature 
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and mode of existence ; and at another time by ano- 
ther revelation, teach them a different view of the same 
subject ; a view directly opposed to that which had been 
before taught ; or at least opposed to that mode of be- 
lief which mankind had before universally derived from 
the preceding revelation. 

Now it is presumed that no one will deny that the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament teach the exclusive 
Unity of God; Unity without reference to persons or 
distinctions ; or, at least, that this was the inference 
drawn by the Jews in all ages, from the study of their 
sacred books. It is useless to quote passages in sup- 
port of this remark. We may recollect that the reli- 
gion of the Jews being established in direct opposition 
to polytheism and idolatry, and for the especial pur- 
pose of their overthrow, the divine Unity in opposition 
to a plurality of gods, was a point of doctrine of the 
highest importance, and therefore particulafly insisted 
upon. 

No objection to this statement can be drawn from 
any passage in the prophecies applying to Christ, in 
which a divine name is given or a divine quality ascribed 
to him. ‘The Jews did not understand those passages 
as implying, in the smallest degree, that the personage 
whose coming was expected, would be the Deity in a 
human form. In the passage of Isaiah, which has 
been so frequently quoted for this purpose, (Is. ix. 6.) 
it is to be remarked that the prophet is enumerating 
various titles or names, which are applied to the ex- 
pected Messiah, as indicative of his elevated dignity 
and office ; the use of the word God among the Jews 
as making a component part of the names or titles by 
which individuals or places were distinguished, is well 
known, such as Jerusalem, Elijah, &c. It was in this 
way that the prophet makes use of the appellation, 
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“the Mighty God,” in the passage alluded to—or at 
least it must have been in this way that the Jews un- 
derstood him to have used it. 

But the effect produced upon the belief of men by 
the study of the Old Testament, as a sound volume, is 
what we would particularly direct the attention to. 
The effect was, that after some ages, during which the 
Jews lived under the Mosaic dispensation, a belief in 
the unqualified Unity of God was the corner-stone of 
their religious faith. ‘This is exemplified in the history 
of the Jews, who have at all times found in the doc- 
trine of a plurality of divine intelligences, a fundamen- 
tal objection to the reception of Christianity. It is 
exemplified also in those nations—not Christian— 
whose notions of the nature and attributes of the Deity 
were derived chiefly from the Old Testament itself, or 
else from traditions having their origin in that volume. 
This all Mahometans, whose essential notions on the 
subject of the attributes of the Deity, and more parti- 
cularly of his strict Unity, were derived either directly 
or indirectly from the Old Testament, reject Christian- 
ity with horror, chiefly because they believe it to teach 
a doctrine contradictory to the pure ideas they have 
derived on this subject from that source. 

It is remarkable. by way of contrast, that althougl 
all people who have derived their belief concerning the 
nature of Deity from the Old Testament, are thus 
strongly impressed with the doctrine of the proper 
Unity of God, yet many heathen notions on this sub- 
ject approach very nearly to those which have been held 
by the majority of Christians. It was so with one of 
the most famous metaphysical notions of the Greek 
philosophers ; and it was so also with the celebrated 
Trimurti of the Hindoos, or the mysterious union of 
their three deities Brahma, Vishnu, and Tewa. 
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It may be objected to this statement, that the objects 
of the dispensation to the Jews did not require a full 
development of the glories of the Godhead ; that only 
so much was revealed as was essential to the imme- 
diate purposeand necessity—the Deity not having seen 
fit to go before the state of things to which the revela- 
tion was to be adapted. This objection is undoubtedly 
well founded in its general principle ; but does not ad- 
mit of application in this particular case. For, although 
we can eonceive it to be consistent with divine truth, 
to reveal a subject only in part ; yet it is not consistent 
with that attribute, that he should reveal the first part 
in such a way as to make the second part, when re- 
vealed, appear inconsistent with and contradictory to 
it. 

We are led to infer from the whole tenor of Serip- 
ture, and, indeed, it is allowed on all hands, that the 
dispensation of the Old Testament was prega@ratory to 
that of the New—that it was intended to pave the way 
for a second and more full revelation—to qualify men’s 
minds, by the establishment of certain preliminary 
truths with regard to the nature and government of 
God, for that more full development which is contained 
in the New Testament. Is it credible, then, that the 
Almighty should so dispose and arrange his revelations 
as to make them apparently inconsistent with each 
other, and inconsistent with his divine truth? that he 
should, in fact, have seen fit so to veil his communica- 
tions, that his first revelation should have absolutely 
disqualified men for the reception of and belief in his 
second ? 

This, it may be observed, is only an a priori argu- 
ment—and however plausible in itself, is nothing when 
weighed against the direct testimony of Scripture, 
and that, whatever may be the apparent inconsistency, 
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we are obliged to bow in faith to a truth which is plainly 
revealed. In this general principle | most cheerfully 
acquiesce. Were the doctrine in question as directly 
asserted in the New Testament, in any single passage, 
as it is in books of theology, I would weadily give 
to it the whole of my faith ; and those to whose minds 
it does appear to be thus clearly revealed, are doubt- 
less right in giving to it their whole faith. 

But although we admit thus much, it ought to be al- 
lowéd on the other hand, that the fact of which we 
have spoken should make some difference in the amount 
and quality of the evidence which we require in sup- 
port of this doctrine. If the strict Unity of God be 
clearly a doctrine of the Old Testament, we must ap- 
proach the New Testament with the expectation that 
the same doctrine is also contained there. This state 
of mind should very properly lead us to give a prefe- 
rence touch explanations of Scripture as are consis- 
tent with the doctrine. “Not that for this purpose any 
violence of interpretation is to be permitted ; but that 
of two explanations, both allowable, and equally pro- 
bable in other respects, that is to be preferred which 
favours the doctrine of the Old Testament, of the un- 
qualified Unity of God. 

This, then, must have been the state of belief in 
which the disciples of our Lord, as well as the Jewish 
nation in general, received his teaching; and I pre- 
sume it will not be denied, that in this state of mind on 
this important subject they continued during the whole 
of his ministry. Whatever may be believed of the in- 
ferences which may now be drawn from the words and 
teaching of Christ, with regard to bis character and 
petson, his disciples continued daring the whole of his 
life to regard him as a temporal Saviour and Redeemer 
of Israel. They speak of him, even although writing 
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the Gospels after a long interval, when there could be 
no doubt that their opinions on this point must have 
been very clear and distinct, as if their views with re- 
gard to him had undergone no change from the time 
when they were witnesses of his words and actions. 

Such must have been the state of belief in the minds 
of the disciples up to the time of his death, resurrec« 
tion, and ascension. For, to say nothing of the doubts 
which they entertained with regard to his rising from 
the dead, doubts which would have been totally impos- 
sible if they had believed that he was indeed their God, 
even in the very-interview which was closed by his be- 
ing taken up into heaven, we find them returning to the 
views of his character which had been suggested by 
their Jewish prejudices and expectations. ‘* Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israels” 
Act.i. 6. 

If we suppose, then, with our Trinitarian’ brethren, 
that the apostles after this event became converts to 
the doctrine of a plurality of persons in the Godhead— 
it is to be presumed that this change in their views of 
the nature of the Deity, and of the character of their 
master, must have been brought about in their minds 
by that influence of the Divine Spirit which was com- 
municated to them on the day of Pentecost, according 
to the promise of Jesus, which was to teach them all 
things, and bring all things to their remembrance what- 
soever he had said unto them.—John xiv. 26. At this 
time, then, viz. at the reception of the Holy Ghost, 
they were for the first time to perceive the force and 
bearing of all their Lord’s preceding intimations of his 
nature and person, which had been delivered during 
his ministry. The sudden communication, for it would 
amount to no less, of so great and marvellous a doc- 
trine—a doctrine, to them as Jews, completely new 
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and unexpected—a doctrine effecting nothing less than 
an entire change in their notions of the divine nature— 
could not but have prodaced a most powerful impres- 
sion on their minds. It should seem that this new and 
essential feature of the religion they were to teach, 
would form oné of the principal topics of address to 
those who were the subjects of the preaching of the 
Goapel. 

Let us now see how it was in reality when Peter 
came in the name of the apostles, and as the represen- 
tative of his Master, to address his fellow Jews—men 
of like prejudices with himself, and of like expectations. 
Inatead of dwelling on this momentous subject, as we 
should anticipate, he does not in the remotest manner 
allade to it. What are his expressions? ‘Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among you, by mi- 
racles, and wonders, and signs, which God did by him.” 
‘+ God hath» made that same Jesus whom ye crucified 
both Lord and Christ.’’—Acts ii. 22. 36. So clear, 
indeed, is the meaningof Peter himself in this address, 
that a Trinitarian expositor, after commenting upon 
this passage in accordance with his hypothesis, remarks, 
‘it is observable St. Peter did not yet understand the 
very words he spoke.’’* 

The same remarks might be applied through the 
whole remainder of the New Testament, and it is to be 
supposed that the apostles, none of them, ever under- 
stood the very words they spoke, in the sense which 
commentators have assigned to them in after ages. It 
was not til] subsequent Christians became acquainted 
with the philosophical notions of the Greeks ; or ra- 
ther perhaps, till some Grecian philosophers became 
converts to Christianity, that the doctrine of the T'ri- 


* Wesley's Notes on the New Testament. 
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nity originated. It is difficult for men to give up the 
views in which they have been educated; and the dis- 
position to cling to favourite doctrines caused these 
Gentile converts to endeavour to pick out of the Serip- 
tures, texts which should sanction them in retaining 
their favourite doctrines. It is not improbable, that 
some of the ‘early Christians themselves, in order to 
render their religion more acceptable to such desirable 
converts, indulged them in this mode of interpreta- 
tion. 

It was only by a continuation of the same influence, 
the influence of heathen converts, who never got en- 
tirely rid of the prejudices and superstitions of their 
old faith, that a series of corruptions gradually made 
their way into the doctrines and practices of the Church. 
Doctrines clearly of heathen origin, such as that the 
Virgin Mary was an object of worship, and constituted, 
in some sort, one of the persons of the divine nature, 
that saints and images were to be worshipped, &c. &¢: 
were once deemed articles of faith, as important as that 
of the Trinity now is. Protestants were once as much 
anathematised for giving up doctrines like these, as 
Unitarians now are for their belief in the simple serip- 
ture doctrine of the proper Unity of God. 

These corruptions have been weeded from the Chris- 
tian doctrine in an order, the reverse of that in which 
they had their growth. ‘The deification of the Virgin 
has been long done away—the worship of her—of 
saints, of images, and relics have gradually followed, 
in Protestant Churches, at least; and we doubt not 
that the light which has increased, and is now increas- 
ing in the human mind, will finally enable us to banish 
the remaining corruptions of the ages of darkness. 

Larman. 
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AN HUMBLE INQUIRY INTO THE DEITY OF JESUS CHRIST. 





[From Emlyn’s Works.] 


Now, ’tis plain our Lord Jesus Christ had not this 
infinite knowledge, particularly not of future things, 
such as the day of judgment. Mark xiii. 32, says, 
Of that day knows no, man, no, not the angels of hea- 
ven, nor the Son, but the Father only. Here the Son 
professes his knowledge to be limited, and inferior to 
the Father’s, i..e. the Son of the Father, or Son of 
God ; the Son as above angels in knowledge, the Son 
in the most eminent sense. Now how is it possible the 
Sen can be God infinite, and yet have but a finite un- 
derstanding? or can he beequal in knowledge to the 
Father, and yet not know as much as the Father? 
And be sure if he was not an infinite God, when on 
earth, he cannot be such afterwards. Thus we have 
seen Christ himself, with his own mouth disclaiming 
infinite original power, goodness, and knowledge to be- 
long to him, but he attributes them to his Father only, 
as another, distinct from himself, from whom he deriv- 
ed of each in a dependent limited manner. 

What can be said against these plain arguments? I 
imagine our opposers have but one shift left for the 
evading them, and that is a distinction which serves 
them in all cases; for they say, Jesus Christ speaks 
these things of himself, as man only, while he had ano- 
ther nature as God, which he reserved, and excepted 
out of the case: So that when he says, I cannot do 
thus myself, or J am not to be called the chief good, or 
do not know this, Suc. according to them, the meaning 
is, L have not these perfections in my human nature ; 
but yet I know and can do all unassisted, and am the 
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chief good in my divine nature, which also is morte 
properly myself. The vanity of which subterfuge. I in- 
tend now to lay open, by showing how absurdly this 
distinction of the two natures is pretended, to take off 
the force of such expressions from Christ's own mouth, 
which in their natural and undisguised appearance do 
proclaim his inferiority to God, even the Father. And 
I shall dwell the more upon this, because ’tis the most 
popular and common evasion, and comes in at every 
turn, when all other relief fails. 

It woukt be no unreasonable demand to ask, what 
intimation of any such distinction of two natures they 
can point us to, in any of these discourses of Christ ? 
Why should men devise or*imagine for him such a 
strange, and seemingly deceitful way of speaking from 
no ground, nor necessity, other than that of upholding 
their own precarious opinion? But I have several re- 
marks to make upon this common answer. 

1, That which in the first place I have to object 
against it is, That our blessed Lord Jesus Christ, if 
himself was the Supreme God in any nature of his own, 
could not have said such things, as I conceive, in any 
consistency with truth and sincerity, (which he always 
maintained strictly) he could not say himself could not 
do, or did not know the thing, which all this while him- 
self could do, and did know very well, as be sure if he 
was the Supreme God. he could and did ; for this were 
to make him say wliat is most false, and to equivocate 
in the most deceitful manner: for though we should 
suppose he consisted of two infinitely distant natures, 
and so had two capacities of knowledge, &c. yet since 
himself includes them both, it follows, that the deny- 
ing a thing of himself in absolute terms, without any 
limitation in the word or other obvious circumstances, 
does plainly imply a denial of its belonging to any part 
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of his person, or any nature in it. For though we may 
affirm a thing of a person which belongs only to a part 
of him ; as I may properly say a man is wounded or 
hurt, though it be only in one member, suppose an arm: 
yet I cannot justly deny a thing of him which belongs 
only to one part, because it belongs not to another ; 
as I cannot say a man is not wounded, because though 
one“arm be shot or wounded, yet the other is whole. 

For instance, I have two organs of sight, two eyes. 
Now suppose I converse with a man with one-eye shut 
and the other open; if being asked whether Isaw him, 
I should dare to say I saw him not (without any limita- 
tion) meaning to myself, that I saw him not with the 
eye that was shut, though’still I saw him well enough 
with the eye which was open ; I fear I should bear the 
reproach of a liar and decééver, notwithstanding such a 
mental reservation as some would attribute to the Holy 
Jesus. For knowledge is the eye of the person; Je- 
sus Christ is supposed to have two of these. knowing 
capacities ; the one weak, the other strong and pierc- 
ing, that discerns all things. Now as such an one, the 
disciples repair to him and ask him, when the end of 
the world and time of his coming shall be? He an- 
swers them, by giving them some general account of 
the matter, but says that the particular day and hour 
he knew not, nor did any know but the Father, mean- 
ing (say my opposers) that he knew it not with his hu- 
man knowledge, though he knew it well enough with 
his divine, at the same time that he said, the Son knows 
it not, absolutely and indefinitely. 

And yet if Jesus Christ had a divine knowledge and 
nature, no doubt his disciples (who, if any body, must 
be supposed to believe it) directed the question to that, 
rather than to the imperfect human capacity ; and yet 
in answer to it he says, he knew not the day, which 
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would not be counted sincerity or truth in men, much 
less was Jesus Christ in danger of it, in his mouth #0 
guile was; \et us not impute it to him. 

That you may see this is fair reasoning, hear how 
some of the other side own it, when out of the heat of 
this controversy. See Dr. Stillingfleet’s sermon, on 
Mat. x. 16., speaking of the equivocations of popish 
priests, whose common answer, when examined about 
what they have known by confession, is, that they know 
it not, which they think to vindicate from the charge of 
lving by saying, that in confession, the priest knows 
matters as God, not as man, and therefore he denies 
to know them, meaning it as man. But, says the Doc- 
tor, this is absurd ; because to say he does not know, 
is as much as to say he doth not any way know. Now 
if this be a good answer against the papists, as no 
doubt it is, thensure ‘tis so in the present case. There- 
fore when Christ says he knows not the day of judg- 
ment, ’tis as much as to say he does not any way know 
it, and consequently, ’tis a vain shift to say, it was as 
man only: we must beware lest we bring the holy Je- 
sus under such a reproach for equivocation, as the Ro- 
mish priests lie under ; andmake the Jesuits themselves 
think they have a good title to that name, by imitating 
herein his example, which in this very instance they 
allege with so great advantage, according to this inter- 
pretation. 

?. As a farther evidence that Jesus Christ intended 
no such distinction of two natures, as is pretended, ’tis 
to be observed, that he puts not the distinction, or op- 
position between the Son of man, and the eternal word 
(as some speak) but between the Son and his Father : 
Not the Son knows, but only the Father ; by which ’tis 
plain, he had no thought of including any person or 
nature of his own among the excepted: for whatever 
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was not the Father, he says was ignorant of that day. 
Now ’tis certain, that in no nature was the Son the Fa- 
ther; and consequently where none but the Father 
knows, none who is not the Father, can be intended : 
and since our Lord was making an éxception in the 
case, he would not have forgotten to except the eternal 
Word too, if there had been such a divine principle in 
himself, equal to the Father, and distinct from him ; 
for ’tis a known rwle, that an exception from a general 
assertion, confirms it as to other instancés not ex- 
cepted. 

Will they say, that by the Father is meant all three 
persons here, viz. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost? What! 
can*the Father as opposed to the Son, be put for the 
Father and the Son? What woful work will this make 
with Scripture, to suppose that what are opposed to 
each other do include each other, under the very cha- 
racters by which they are opposed? As well may they 
say that in the baptismal form, by the Father is meant, 
Father, Son, and Spirit, though he be distinguished 
from the other two. And I should despair of ever 
understanding the Scriptures above all books that ever 
were written, ‘at this rate of interpretation. No 
doubt, therefore, but the Father, as opposed to the Son, 
excludes all that is the Son; and then there could be 
no Son of God that knew of that day which only the 
Father knew of, and consequently, no Son that is God 
equal to the Father. 

3. Moreover, that interpretation must needs be un- 
just, which, if admitted, will make all, even the most 
plain speech, uncertain, and utterly insignificant ; as 
this interpretation of Christ’s words would do. For 
as I ask the patrons of this opinion, in what words 
Jesus Christ could in brief have denied himself to be 
God most high, if he had a mind to do it, more plain, 
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and full than these? in which he says, he knew not all 
things, &c. So! would fain have them show me, what 
words of that nature he could have used, which the 
same way of interpretation, as they here use, will not 
evade and make insignificant. For bad he said, or 
sworn in plain words thus, viz. J tell you I am not the 
Supreme God, and none but my Father has that glory ; 
they would upon the same reason still have said, this 
was to be understood of him as man only. So that no 
words professing himself not to be God, could be a 
proof of if, if this way of interpretation be allowed. 
I may therefore safely say thus much, that the blessed 
Jesus has declared himself not to be the Supreme God, 
or equal to the Father. as plainly as words could speak, 
or in brief, express ; and that this declaration made by 
him already, is not to be evaded any other way, than 
what will make it impossible his wind should be under- 
stood by any words he could have designed!y used in 
the matter. Let any one try if this do not hold true: 
and sure it must be an absurd way of interpretation, 
which leaves a man no opportunity or power of speak- 
ing his meaning plainly, so as to be understood. 

4. Again, this way of interpretation, which the ad- 
vocates of the opinion | oppose are so much necessi- 
tated to for upholding their cause. does plainly over- 
throw it again, and may be turned against themselves : 
for if it be just and true to deny of Christ absolutely 
what belongs to him in one nature, because there is 
another nature in which it belongs not to him; then, 
since to be the chief God belongs to him (according to 
our adversaries) only in one nature, and not in respect 
of the other, or human nature, it follows that it may as 
justly be said Jesus Christ is not God, nor to be wor- 
shipped ©: trusted as such; nay, that he was not be- 
fore the Virgin Mary, according to them, and the like ; 
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and this without adding any limitation or restriction, 
any more than our Lord does in the place mentioned. 

What would they say to one who should speak or 
preach so, That Jesus is not God, that he cannot do 
all things, nor is equal to the Father, &c.? Would 
they not conclude he was a denier of the Deity of 
Christ, else’ he would never speak so unguardedly ? 
Upon the same account, when Jesus Christ himself 
says, that he cannot of himself do all things, nor knows 
all things. and makes no reserves in his words, we may 
conclude he also denies being Supreme God ; else, if 
it be a just way of speaking in him, it cannot be unjust 
in us to imitate him, by denying him indefinitely to be. 
what he in any one nature is not, i. e. that he is not God, 
without adding more. 

Nay, after this way of speaking which they attribute 
to Christ, a man may be taught to say his creed back- 
ward, and yet make a true profession of his faith, by 
denying of Jesus Christ in absolute expressions, what- 
ever may be denied of one of his natures. Thus since 
the Apostles’ Creed takes notice of nothing to be be- 
lieved concerning Christ, but what belongs to his man- 
hood, (which is strange, if there were any articles re- 
lating to his Supreme Deity, which must be most im- 
portant) one may venture to deny them all, with this 
secret unexpressed reserve, viz. meaning it of the divine 
nature (to which they belong not ) So that one may 
say, I believe that Jesus Christ was not conceived of 
the Holy Ghost. or born of the virgin Mary ; I believe 
that he never was crucified under Pontius Pilate, nor 
was dead or buried ; that he never rose, nor ascended, 
nor will return visibly again: for his divine nature, 
(which ’tis pretended he had) was not capable of these 
things. And since they say. the personality is divine, 
here seems more warrant to be bolder in denying inde- 
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finitely of the person what belongs not to the divine 
nature, whose the personality is, than in so denying of 
the person what only belongs not to the human nature ; 
as this interpretation makes Christ to do. 

5. Finally, it weighs something with me, in opposi- 
tion to this way of interpretation, that the Evangelists 
never take any occasion (when they had so many) to 
subjoin any caution against taking Christ’s words in 
their obvious sense, when he says, he did not know the 
hour, &c. and the like. If, as we said, our Lord had 
no mind to reveal his divinity, (though | see not still 
why he should deny it thus) yet sure his Apostles, who 
wrote so many years after. whom it concerned to reveal 
all important truths most clearly. would not fail to have 
set the reader right, by removing such obvious objec- 
tions as these are against the Deity of Christ; and 
saying, he spake this only in respect of his manhood, 
that he knew not all things, &c. But here is not one 
caution given, as often we find there was about less 
matters. No doubt it was because they would have 
the thing understood as it fairly lies, not thinking of any 
such reserve in Christ, of a divine nature in his per- 
son, to be tacitly excepted, when he had denied such 
perfections of his person indefinitely. 





[For The Unitarian.]} 


‘“‘Muneo Parx, thousands of miles from his own 
country, solitary, distant from human succour, and 
fainting through fatigue, on desert sands, and under a 
vertical sun, saw, as he lay exhausted on the ground, 
an ephemera lighting on a single blade of grass, the 
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spontaneous, and apparently useless production of the 
place. This sight so cheered him, that his spirits re- 
turned, his strength revived, and he pursued his jour- 


ney, perceiving that His tender mercies are over all 
his works.” 


On arid sands, remote from aid, 

The exhausted traveller fainting laid, 
Tired by the noon-day beam ; 
Death’s awful stillness reigned around, 

And not a track of man was found 
To raise hope’s quivering gleam. 


No hand of goodness marked the scene, 
But desolation’s power, serene, 
Spread o’er the barren wild, 
Save that a single blade of grass 
Reared its green head amid the waste, 
And in its loneness smiled. 


Was it for nought this herb was there ? 
The ephemeral insect from atar 
Instinctive sought its food : 
God’s tender mercies even here 
In all their lustre now appear, 
And all his works are good! 


The pilgrim roused him at the sight : 
As Jacob taught in visions bright, 
His faith o’ercame despair ; 
With spirits light, with strength renewed, 
His onward path he straight pursued, 
‘* For surely God was there !”’ 
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No. IV. 


{From Kenrick’s ‘‘ Exposition of the Historical Writings of the 
New Testament.”} 


Matthew xii. 31.— Wherefore I say unto you, all 
manner of sin and blasphemy. or, rather, ‘* evil speak- 
ing,” shall be forgiven unto men; but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, «‘ the evil speaking against the 
Spirit,” shall not be forgiven unto men. 


TueEse words refer to what had passed before ;_par- 
ticularly, to the Pharisees’ declaring that Jesus cast out 
demons by Beelzebub, the prince of the demons ; thus 
attributing his miracles not to God, by whose power or 
spirit they were performed, but to the influence of evil 
beings. This discovered the most wilful blindness and 
depraved malignity. Every kind of calumny is a crime 
of great enormity, and pardoned by God with great 
difficulty ; but to speak evil of God himself, by attri- 
buting his beneficent and miraculous works to a wicked 
being, was a sin of the deepest dye, much more diffi- 
cult to be forgiven. This seems to me all that is to be 
understood by these words ; and, if thus interpreted, 
they are to be considered as a method of expressing a 
comparison between one thing and another, which was 
common among the Hebrews, and of which we have 
several examples in Scripture, where one thing is af- 
firmed and another denied, and yet no more intended 
than that the former is more excellent, more easy, or 
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more difficult, than the second. In this manner God 
is represented as saying, *‘ I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice ;’’ meaning hereby, not that sacrifices were 
disagreeable to him, in themselves ; but that acts of 
beneficence were more acceptable. So Matthew says, 
** till heaven and earth shall pass away. one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass trom the law, until all be ful- 
filled ; which Luke explains, by saying, *‘ it is easier 
for heaven and earth to pass away than for one tittle 
of the law to fail.’’ In the same manner, Christ, in 
the text, seems to say that every other kind of evil 
speaking may be forgiven ; but that to speak evil of 
God or his Spirit shall not be forgiven ; when no more 
is intended than that it is more difficult to obtain for- 
giveness for the one than the other. There are others, 
however, who plead for understanding these words 
literally, and suppose that they declare, that to speak 
evil of the Spirit of God, in the manner before men- 
tioned, is an unpardonable offence ; either because the 
persons who are guilty of it, rejecting the evidence of 
miracles, resist the strongest motive to repentance 
which God can give ; or, because the crime is of too 
enormous a nature to come within the reach of the di- 
vine mercy: but it does not seem probable in itself 
that any sin, committed by creatures of such limited 
capacities as we are, can be so heinous as to leave no 
hope of pardon, when sincerely repented of ; »nor does 
jt appear that our Lord himself thought it unpardona- 
ble : for when he was put to death by these Pharisees, 
who had been guilty of this offence, he prays for them 
that God would forgive them : to which it may be add- 
ed, that a few verses below we find these Pharisees ask 
for a sign, and Christ tells them that one shall be given 
them, even that of the prophet Jonas: but why should 
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this sign be given them, except for their conviction, that 
they might obtain forgiveness ? 


43.— When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, 
he walketh through dry places, rather, «* desert places,” 
seeking rest ; but findeth none. 


By the unclean spirit here spoken of, Christ means 
a demon, or the supposed spirit of some wicked man 
inhabiting the body of the living. ‘This is called un- 
clean, either because it was believed to be wicked, or 
because a person under the influence of it, or in a state 
of madness, was led to contract ceremonial impurity. 
It was a common opinion among the Jews that demons 
frequent desolate places, or, as our translation has it, 
dry places. The apostle John alludes to this opinion, 
when he says, Rev. xviii. 2. ** Babylon is become the 
habitation of devils ;’’ or, as it should be rendered, 
‘* dwmons ;”” meaning thereby that it was become de- 
solate : it is to this opinion that our Lord alludes in 
the passage before us. 


44.— Then he saith, Iwill return unto my house from 
whence I came out ; and when he is come, he findeth it 
empty, rather, ‘ready for his reception,’ swept and 
garnished, ** put in order.” 

45.— Then goeth he. and taketh with him seven other 
spirits, more wicked than himself ; and they enter in, 
and dwell there. And the last state of that man is worse 
than the first. Even so shall it be also unto this wick- 
ed generation. 


The sense of these two verses may be thus express- 
ed: ‘ lt is commonly supposed that if demons leave 
a man, but return to him, the disorder,’ which is no 
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other than madness, ‘‘ comes upon him with sevenfold 
violence :” for that is all we are to understand by seven 
other spirits. ‘‘ So it will be with you; notwithstand- 
ing some appearance of repentance and reformation, 


on the preaching of John the Baptist and the ministry | 


of the Messiah, your vices will return upon you w,th 
double violence, and bring down upon you heavier 
judgments.”’ Christ here speaks, all along, upon the 
principles of his hearers: making use of a common 
notion concerning demons to illustrate the truth of 
what he was going to say respecting the Jews. The 
reason of his having recourse to this comparison, seems 
to have been his having cast out a demon in the pre- 
sence of the multitude. We should say, at the present 
day, «‘ when a fever is expelled, if the person cured 
does not take great care of his health, the same disease 
returns, and the relapse is much more dangerous and 
difficult to cure than the original disease.”’ In like 
manner it is in regard to the man who has begun to 
break off vicious habits: if he return to them, they 
become stronger and more inveterate than before. 
Peter has expressed the same sentiment ; “ for if, after 
they have escaped the pollutions of the world, through 
the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
they are again entangled therein and overcome, the 
latter end is worse with them than the beginning.” 2 
Peter, ii. 20. 

What Christ here says of the condition of the man 
into whom the unclean spirit returns, after having once 
departed from him, namely, that the last state of this 
man is worse than the first, contains a serious warning 
to those who have begun to break off bad habits. If 
you suffer them to return, your condition will be worse 
than before ; they will be sevenfold stronger than they 
were, and render your recovery from them almost 
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hopeless. Have you then begun to recover from some 
evil habit to which you have been long accustomed ; 
from a habit of injustice or impiety ; of intemperance, 
idleness or debauchery’? Practise the utmost circum. 
spection and watchfulness : your disorder is indeed ap- 
parently healed ; but it has left you in a very weak 
state ; the sinallest irregular indulgence will produce a 
relapse, which, after your strength has been already so 
much impaired, will be much more dangerous than the 
first attack. Take care of your new health; avoid 
the company and avoid the places where your habits 
have been indulged, lest they should bring to your re- 
membrance your sinful pleasures, and revive the in- 
clination to indulge in them : resist every temptation 
to return to your former course of life. although it be 
but fora moment. You may resolve that it shall be 
only for once ; but you will not probably be able to 
adhere to that resolution, end having once turned back 
into your former course, you will walk in it to the end 
of your days. 


MR. TAPPAN’S LETTER. 





We have received from Boston two or three pam- 
phiets, relating to the conversion of Mr. Lewis Tappan 
from his former Unitarian sentiments to Orthodoxy. 
The subject has been so well handled there, as to 
render all elaborate notice unnecessary. We merely 
devote to it a few words, as one of the topics of the 
moment. The mere circumstance of this gentleman’s 
conversion to orthodoxy is of little consequence to any 
one. Had he, indeed, been a man of study and re- 
search, and grounded his change of opinions on the 
arguments of the scholar, it would have been a verY 
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different matter, and called for a more serious atteu- 
tion. But being as it is, a conversion of feeling, it loses 
all importance as having any thing to do with the truth 
or falseness, strength or weakness, of the arguments on 
which the two opposing systems of religion respectively 
rest, and derives all it can claim from the accidental 
circumstance of the convert having published his 
‘* reasons”’ to the world, and given rise to a discussion 
of important principles. Viewed in this light, it is of 
some value to the Christian community, and its occur- 
rence cannot be regretted. If it shall have the effect 
to turn men’s minds to the consideration of tests of 
true religion and enable thein to discriminate between 
the true and the jalse, much good will be produced, 
We hope, therefore, that Unitarians generally will 
read in connexion with Mr. T'appan’s pamphlet, the 
reply by Mr. Ware of Boston, and the article in our 
third number on the tests of true religion, by Mr. 
Dewey of New Bedford, and we are certain that they 
will rise from the perusal trebly fortified in the truths 
which they hold. and more convinced than ever, that 
orthodoxy, when tried calmly by the only true tests, is: 
as a system, thoroughly false and pernicious. 

We now notice briefly a few statements in Mr. T’s 
book. 

Whatstrikes every reader, we suppose, most distinctly 
and forcibly at first, is the unguarded confessions of 
the writer in relation to his former religious habits and 
temper. Unitarianism. according to its principles, is 
eminently a system of devotion and virtue. It can 
boast no intricate system of astounding doctrines, it 
makes every thing therefore of piety and virtue. But 
Mr. Tappan has told us that while a Unitarian, he was 
eminently a worldly and hominal Christian. He says, 
‘on examining myself, I found my own religious af- 
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fections had been languid and feeble, that my religious 
faith had been more a speculation of the mind, than a 
subject dear to the heart.’’ Whose fault and sin was 
that? Unitarianism had said to him, “‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart. and soul, and mind, 
and strength,”’ thou shalt * pray without ceasing,” ema ¢ 
be habitually devout. {f Mr. T. did not choose, to 
obey these precepts, and a hundred like them, is it 
justin him to blame the system? Does he not per- 
ceive, that the same mode of arguing will overthrow 
Christianity itself? For if he forsakes Unitarianism, 
because it did not make him, and does not make all 
who embrace it in the highest measure good and de- 
vout, he must for the same reason forsake Christianity 
itself, which certainly fails among even its most ortho- 
dox disciples, to accomplish that end. By making the 
confessions which he has therefore, he has proved no- 
thing more than his own former worldliness and insin- 
cerity. And it really shows some want of common 
madesty and common sense, to make himself the stan- 
dard by which to judge a whole denomiration of Chris- 
fians. As many Unitarians as there may be. whose 
religious faith is but a speculation of the mind, with no 
hold on the heart, just so many we hope wil! understand, 
that they live in direct contradiction to the principles 
which they profess. We will not say te them, if there 
he any such, go from us; go to another sect, and the 
sooner the better; because we should have no belief 
that they who have lived inconsistently as the mem- 
bers of one denomination. would not do the same, as 
members of another. A Unitarian, who with his mos* 
pure and elevated principles on his lips, is yet a stranger 
to prayer, for instance such an one. should he go over 
to Calvinism, or any other faith, would, on every princi- 
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ple of reason, still live without prayer. He has denied 
one faith, he would in all probability another. 

We are sorry to see this gentleman so ready to turn 
upon his old associates. with the wholesale and vulgar 
falsehoods, on which the changes have so long been 
rung by the unprincipled defamers of the party, (we 
distinguish them from the party itself) with which he 
has connected himself. It is something too soon to 
find him so ready in this poor work. We allude in 
this to the following sentence in his letter. ‘‘Who are the 
people that refrain from doubtful or positively injurious 
amusements, who refuse to patronise theatres ?—the 
orthodox,’’—inuendo—the Unitarians are the people 
who do nut refrain from such amusements,eand who 
are eminently the patrons of theatres, &&c. This is the 
sense intended to be conveyed.. It has been an old 
trick with some of the orthodox writers, to excite the 
public odium against Unitarians. by imputing to them 
irreligious practices. ‘This has been the case from 
Andrew Fuller—how much farther back we know not 
—down to Dfs. Miller and Spring, and the writer of 
the pamphlet before us. They have not scrupled 
in books and sermons, and pamphlets, to people the 
theatres, ball-rooms, and every place of hurtful amuse- 
ment with Unitarians ; and to affirm that the ortho- 
dox as a class, are not in the habit of frequenting or 
patronising them. This is all false to the foundation ; 
and we firmly believe, known to be false by those who 
resort to such statements. but adopted as a pious 
fraud, for the purpose of working on those who, it 
is known, have no means, and cannot have, of detect- 
ing the imposition. Now, in relation to theatres, does 
Mr. Tappan really believe that they are every where 
filled by Unitarians—that the orthodox are not to be 
found in them? He knows that he believes no such thing. 
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Who fill the theatres of London and Paris ’—the or- 
thodox. The unitarians in those places could hardly 
muster enough to fill one of them, if they went ina 
body. We would ask this accurate man, who fill 
the five or six theatres and circusses—the fifty public 
gardens—quite as bad or worse—the countless ball- 
rooms, public and private—and the crowded Sun- 
day steamboats—of New-York? Will he, with the 
equally accurate Dr. Spring, venture to say the uni- 
tarians? Alas, they scarcely, sick and well, fill two 
churches. No: we are sadly afraid, that for the popu- 
lation of all these wicked places, Mr. Tappan will have 
to search—if he is bent upon filling them with some 
denomination of christians—the orthodox churches : 
he must go to the presbyterians and the episcopalians, 
and other kindred sects. 

The truth is, this mode of judging of the truth of 
doctrines, by the conduct of the rich and fashionable, 
the thoughtless and the vicious, of those who happen 
to be born in the belief of them, is so extremely falla- 
cious and silly, that we should hardly have believed Mr. 
T. capable of being led astray by it. He has hereto- 
fore lived in Boston, where the wealthy and fashionable 
happen to be of the unitarian sect, and a portion of 
the, accordingly, frequented the amusements whieh 
he so highly disapproves. He has now, as we under- 
stand, removed to New-York, where he has found, or 
will find, that the same classes of society are still crowd- 
ing similar places of amusement—but here they are 
all oxTHopox—presbyterian and episcopalian christians, 
‘ge members of churches, jostling each other in the 
lobbies of the theatres—gazing at French opera dan- 
cers, and thronging the ball-rooms! To be consistent 
now with his adopted principles, for settling the truth 
of doctrines, the genuineness of texts, the sense of the 
18 
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sacred writers, &c. he must abjure in no long time 
his present faith, and where he will land, except among 
the Mahometans, who have no theatres, we cannot 
predict. 

In connexion with the ungenerous insinuations of 
Mr. T, in relation to the above subjects, we cannot 
but refer to his declaration, as to the renewing influen- 
ces which his new faith has had on his heart. He says, 
‘* that as he grew more orthodox, he lost all bitterness 
in discussing religious matters, felt a much higher 
satisfaction in prayer, a more anxious concern for those 
around him, &c.”’ Are then the loose and groundless 
charges he has so soon made against his former asso- 
ciates, against a whole denomination of Christians, the 
evidences of his gentieness—the tokens of his tender 
concern for those around him? If so, we hope we 
shall never see the pamphlet in which he shall pour 
forth his bitterness. 

Mr. Tappan’s long series of assertions, that the uni- 
tarians, as a body, do not pray in family or in secret— 
do not keep the sabbath—do not give as freely in pro- 
portion to their means as the orthodox—and that what 
little they do give is in imitation of them—frequent 
theatres and places of doubtful and injurious amuse- 
ments, do little or nothing for the missionary cause, at 
home or abroad, are mere assertions, with all that mix- 
ture of trath and falsehood, which such thoughtless and 
‘sweeping charges must always involve, when made of 
any body of men whatever, and prove nothing but the 
singular want of modesty, and disregard of just discrim- 

ination, in him who makes them. 

With respect to Mr. T’s first specification, that uni- 
tarians do not pray, either in family or in private, 
which, 4s it is a thing that could not, from the nature 
of the case, have been grounded on proof, it can be re- 
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gerded only in the light of a thoughtless and wanton, 
or designed and malicious charge, for the purpose of 
inflaming yet more the public mind against those whom 
he has forsaken. The remarks in the reply of Mr. 


Ware are so just on this point, that we gladly extract 
them. 


“It is impossible to read this passage without the deepest amaze- 
tient. Again and again have I asked myself, how is it possible 
for a human being, having the head and the heart of a man, to 
pen such sentences as these? {s it possible that this cau be the 
actual language of a man whom I have known, and known to 
possess estimable qualities? He ventures to say that he has been 
credibly informed, that there are whole societies of Unitarians in 
which family prayer is not observed, except in the minister's 
house! No man can be credibly informed of such a fact. Prayer 
may be observed in many families for years, and yet not the near- 
est neighbors know of it, It is not necessary that the master of 
the house or its inmates should tell of it; or if they did, it does 
aot necessarily follow that it would come to the ears of him who 
gave the ‘ credible’ information. 

‘ But a more astonishing sentence follows. “ J have reason to 
believe that secret devotion is very far from being practised, regu- 
larly and fervently, by this denomination.” What reason for this 
belief can there be, sufficient to warrant this most extraordinary 
statement? To whose closet bas he had admittance? Whose 
secret hours has he attended? Does he think it necessary that a 
man should come out and proclaim his prayers? And if not, isit 
to be inferred that he has neglected them? This gentleman never 
informed me of his private devotions. Am I justified ia conclu- 
ding that he did not practise them? 

But as if this were not enough, he adds—“The contrary is the 
case with the orthodox.” Unitarians do no/ pray SECRETLY, and 
the orthodox do! Does he mean to have it inferred, that they are 
accustomed to announce publicly their private devotions? We can- 
not think it possible ; and yet how otherwise is he authorized to 
speak thus? If this be their custom, then they may learn wisdom 
from the reply of a lady to a minister, who inquired if she practised 
secret prayer: Jf would nol be secret if I should tell you of it. 

“Qne might suppose that this judgment upon the hidden employ- 
ment of men’s private hours, would be sufficient. But it is imme- 
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diately made the foundation of a deliberate argument, by which 
Unitarians are denied the name of Christians. * Now, although 
prayer alone, though ever so regular, does not afford evidence of 
christian character, neither the example of our Saviour, his apos- 
tles, or the pious of any age, justify us in awarding it to any, 
who neglect prayer, or perform it negligently.’ Hence the Chris- 
tian character is not to be awarded to the Unitarians, for, accord- 
ing to this writer, they neglect the duty specified. Probably he 
did not intend to draw exactly this inference; for I do not believe 
that he would deny his former associates to be Christians; yet it 
is an unavoidable consequence from the ground which he has as- 
sumed. 

‘In another passage, speaking of the charge sometimes made 
against the orthodox, that they are ostentatious in their bene- 
factions, he asks, ‘Is it not charitable to suppose that the ortho- 
dox give as much privately as the Unitarians do?’ I answer, 
certainly ; and ask in return, Is it not charitable to suppose that 
Unitarians pray as much in private as the orthodox do?” 


The part of the pamphlet which is occupied by the 
statements of the writer, relative ‘to the doctrine of the 
sect of which he has become a member, is too trifling 
and superficial to deserve notice from any quarter. 
It is not, accordingly, noticed by the author of the 
reply. He justly says, ‘*the whole weight of this 
pamphlet, and all the importance attached to it, are 
derived from personal considerations. It contains no 
argument from scripture, and no process of reasoning 
of any kind, which is not founded entirely on personal 
experience and opinion.” Scripture proof seems to 
have been quite a secondary and inferior source of 
argument with this gentleman. It is just worthy of re- 
mark, however, in this connexion, that while some of 
the doctrines of orthodoxy are entirely frittered away 
and reduced to nonentities, others again are held in 
more than Andover or Princeton strictness. We allude 
particularly to his representations of the doctrine of the 
vicarious sacrifice of Christ. We believe his new 
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friends will hardly thank him for the statement he has 
given of this doctrine, accompanied with the general 
declaration, that he has to do, not with ancient, but 
modern orthodoxy. For it contains precisely that view 
of the matter, which Dr. Channing set forth in his late 
dedication sermon, and which was so generally dis- 
claimed bythe party. In order to rebut once more, 
however, the charge of misrepresenting the opinions of 
the orthodox, we will present together the statements 
of the pamphlet, and the sermon. 


“In answer to the question, Whether I receive the doctrine of 
*the vicarious sacrifice of Christ,’ I reply: The study of the scrip- 
tures teaches me, that man’s disobedience so infringes upon God’s 
law, that it appeared to him necessary that a solemn exhibition 
should be made, in the view of all intelligent beings, from the 
begiuning of time through eternity, of the divine displeasure 
against sin; that, consistently with the code of laws originally es- 
tablished for the restraint and government of his creatures, he 
could not pardon guilty men without such a sacrifice, expiations 
or suffering, as should answer the ends of punishment, and pre- 
serve the dignity and inviolability of his statutes ; and that Christ, 
by freely and gratuitously offering himself a victim, a ransom, or 
a sufferer, on man’s behalf, satisfied divine justice, or in other 
words, sustained the inviolability and dignity of God’s law, which, 
with his example and instructions, the promised rewards to the 
obedient, and threatenings to the disobedient, render the bestow- 
ment of pardon consistent with God’s law in respect to all who 
are reconciled to God, and return to him, in the appointed way of 
repentance toward God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Now take the picture from the sermon, which is the 
same thing in other words. 


Suppose then, that a teacher should come among you, and 
should tell you, that the Creator, in order t6 pardon his own 
children, had erected a gallows in the centre of the universe, and 
had publicly executed upon it, in room of the offenders, an Infinite 
Being, the partaker of his own Supreme Divinity; suppose him 
to declare, that this execution was appointed, as a most conspicus 

18 * ; 
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ous and terrible manifestation of God’s justice and wrath, and 
of the infinite wo denounced by his law; and suppuse him to add 
that all beings in heaven and earth are required to fix their eyes 
on this fearful sight, as the most powerful enforcement of obedi- 
ence and virtue. Would you not tell him, that he calumniated 
his Maker? Would you not say to him, that this central gallows 
threw gloom over the universe; that the spirit of a government, 
whose very acts of pardon were written in such blood, was terror, 
not paternal love; and that the obedience, which needed to be 
upheld by this horrid spectacle, was nothing worth? Would you 
not say to him, that even you, in this infancy and imperfection 


‘ of your being, were capable of being wrought upon by nobler 


motives, and of hating sin through more generous views; and 
that much more the angels, those pure flames of love, need not 
the gallows and an executed God, to confirm theirloyalty? You 
would all so feel at such teaching asI have supposed; and yet 
how does this differ from the popular doctrine of atonement? 
According to this doctrine, we have an Infinite Being sentenced 
to suffer as a substitute the death of the cross, a punishment 
more ignominious and agonizing than the gallows, a punishment 
reserved for slaves and the vilest malefactors; and he suffers this 
punishment, that he may show forth the terrors of God's law, and 
strike a dread of sin through the universe. I am indeed aware 
that multitudes, who profess this doctrine, are not accustomed to 
bring it to their minds distinctly in this light; that they do not 
ordinarily regard the death of Christ as a criminal execution, as 
an infinitely dreadful infliction of justice, as intended to show, 
that, without an infinite satisfaction, they must hope nothing 
from God. Their minds turn by a generous instinct from these 
appalling views, to the love, the disinterestedness, the moral gran- 
deur. and beauty of the sufferer; and through such thoughts they 
make the cross a source of peace, gratitude, love, and hope; thus 
affording e delightful exemplification of the power of the human 
mind to attach itselfto what is good and purifying in the most 
irrational system. But let none on this account say, that we 
misrepresent the doctrine of atoyentent, the primary and essential 
idea of which is, the public execution of a God, for the purpose of 
satisfying justice and awakening a shiddering dread of sin.” 


We notice one more statement of this writer. He 
says, in relation to his departure from unitarianism, 
‘‘that the knowledge, that while admission into the 
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unitarian party is hailed with acclamation, a depar- 
ture from it occasions the imputation of sinister mo- 
tives from many persons, would have induced me to 
shrink from any change, &c.” Here is an assertion 
wholly destitute of foundation in truth. There have 
been none converted to orthodoxy—whom we ever heard 
of—therefore none have been abused. Mr. Tappan 
speaks as if such conversion were a common occur- 
rence. If in his own case he meets with somewhat 
rough usage, he must lay it to the account, not of his 
conversion, but to his having written a very vulnerable 
book. When he puts himself on the ground of a writer, 
he must look to be dealt with assuch. There is nothing 
in his particular case, or in the subject of his pamphlet, 
to shield him from the criticisms, which every one who 
trusts himself with the printer must expect. 
We cannot close these desultory remarks, without 
referring the reader to p. 11 of Mr. Tappan’s Reply, 
where he will find one of the most unexceptionable exam- 
ples of what is meant by detraction, that is probably any 
where to be met with. Speaking of the benevolent efforts 
and religious charities of the two parties—after giving 
the praise to the orthodox, he says, “he would not 
overlook the generous zeal, and charitable donations of 
many devoted persons among the unitarians’’—but 
would only say of them—« that the efforts of such ex- 
cellent persons are principally in narration of the ex- 
ertions of the orthodox !” 
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MR. GILMAN’s SERMON AT AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


We have from the first looked with great interest on 
the efforts made by our brethren in Augusta, to estab- 
lish unitarianism permanently among them; and we 
rejoice to perceive by Mr. Gilman’s sermon at the de- 
dication of their church, that their labours have so far 
been crowned with success. On the 27th of Dec. 
last, the building which they have erected, was solemn- 
ly set apart, by religious services, to the worship of the 
One God. Mr. Gilman, of Charleston, preached from 
Psalm cxxii. 1.—* I was glad when they said unto me, 
let us go into the house of the Lord.” And if the 
whole city could have heard him, it is not too much to 
believe, that the prejudices of every reflecting person 
against our faith, must have yielded before the clear 
views which he gave of its reasonable and scriptural 
principles, and the amiable and christian spirit which 
breathed forth in every word that he uttered. Although 
he went over the common topics of unitarian faith as 
distinguished from orthodoxy, yet his mode of treating 
the subject is novel, attractive, and striking. The title 
of the sermon fully indicates the subject. ‘‘ Unitarian 
Christianity free from objectionable extremes.” It is 
more completely stated in the following words. 


% The particular propositions that I shall labour to prove in the 
remainder of the discourse, by a variety of compressed arguments, 
are these: That Unitarian christianity, as a system of religion 
and morals, is perfectly free from every doctrinal extravagance, 
every practical excess, and every formidable difficulty with which 
other systems of opinion are chargeable: That it preserves the 
midway path between opposite, offensive,and dangerous extremes: 
And that, when faithfully carried into effect, its tendencies are 
more beneficial to the whole present and future condition of man, 
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than those of any other system. To all these results, the entire 


series of arguments which I shall adduce, will, I apprehend, infal- 
libly lead.” 


We would gladly copy large portions of this sermon, 
were we not confident that it would soon be issued in 
a cheaper and smaller form asa popular tract. In the 
mean time, we select a few paragraphs for the senti- 
ments which they contain. 


“In propagating their opinions, (Unitarians) they disdain the 
leaven of proselytism on the one hand, but they equally disdainon 
the other, that silence, which acquiesces in the misrepresentation 
of their opinions, the injury of their good name, and the prevention 
of their means of doing good. We have great confidence in ‘the 
moral and religious effects of a long, steady, serious, practical 
course of preaching, when founded on the principles that have 
been laid down in the foregoing discourse. If we do not aim at 
what are technically called revivals of religion, it is not that we 
are not anxious to see pure religion revive and flourish in every 
living man. But we believe that the subjects of these revivals are 
made so, under a bewildering storm of feeling, while these who 
escape being influenced are thrown into despair, or relapse into 
irreligion, under the idea that as yet they have nothing to do with 
piety and christianity. We address all our hearers, without dis- 
tinction, as capable of religious feelings and religious duties.* 
We wish religion to be revived in every heart, on every Sabbath 
day, on every morning, at every moment when it begins to decline, 
Is it said that no conversions are made by unitarians, and that 
we urge not the necessity of repentance and regeneration? They 
are the whole objects of our preaching. We could tell you of 
professed infidels becoming believers, of the thoughtless made 
serious, of the undevout brought to their knees, and of the wan- 
dering prodigal restored to his Father in heaven, beneath the in- 


® One of the most popular sarcasms of the day, is, that unita- 
tianism is “ an easy way of getting to heaven.” This cha 
comes from those who maintain that man has nothing to do in 
working out his own salvation, and is made against those who 
inculcate the strict morality of the gospel, as founded on divine 
authority ! 
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fiences of unitarian preaching. But such conversions are regis 
tered in heaven, not blazoned through the land. 

“T acknowledge. with all my heart, that there is a high degree of 
piety among other sects; but after enjoying extensive opportuni- 
ties, and being no inattentive observer, I have seen as much 
cheerful, steady piety, and as much strict morality in my own de- 
nomination, as in any other. It is true, I have seen some calvinists 
perfectly happy, and passing their whole lives in an elevated and 
almost unearthly serenity, in consequence of believing that God 
has singled them out froin the millions whom he has devoted to 
destruction. But I have seen as many, and I think rather more, 
driven to despair and distraction by the idea of their inevitable 
exclusion from the calvinist’s heaven. I have seen congregations 
where such views were maintained, distinctly divided into two 
parties, of which the one was marked by an overbearing spiritual 
pride, and the other by a reckless, ferocious kind of defiance ; and 
I have turned with relief to the sight of other sanctuaries, where 
unitarian principles, carried into all their grand, solemn, and con- 
soling consequences, have perceptibly elevated, from year to year, 
both the individual and collective character subjected to their 
influences—shed over active life a sweet and serious charm—and 
brought support, comfort, peace, hope, and joy to the dying bed. 
Will you say that I am an interested witness? I reply, that not 
more so than my opponents are prejudiced accusers. 

“If there are preachers, or hearers among us, who are deficient 
in a religious zeal, it is no more than is the case with every sect, 
and certainly it is not the fault of our principles. Surely there is 
enough in those principles, as they have been this day faithfully 
represented, to arouse and engage all the powers of the mind in 
their behalf. A lukewarm spirit must be set down as one of the 
extravagancies which genuine unitarian christianity, when exert- 
ing its legitimate influences, entirely rejects.” 

Our doctrines have been stigmatised as the half-way house to 
infidelity. Perhaps this fancied reproach will be found to contain 
the highest praise. If infidelity resides at one extremity of the 
great road of opinion, and blind credulily at the other, blessed 
is the man who can gain the half-way house between them, and 
find a shelter of peace, security, and happiness for his soul.” 

Calculating, not as the member of a sect, but as an observer 
of human nature, I am entirely persuaded that the present outra- 
geous and disproportioned prejudice against unitarianism, must, 
from the very nature of things, ere long experience a re-action. 
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The coming generation will wonder, what excesses of immorality, 
what daring acts of impiety, what freaks of folly and absurdity, 
exhibited by unatarianism, could proyoke in their fathers so much 
hostility against it. Even now it finds some professed advocates 
in almost every church in christendom. Even now there are in- 
numerable unconscious unitarians in all churches, who scarcely 
dare to think that they are so, but who have no other mode of 
explaining their meaning, when the touchstone of inquiry is ap- 
plied to their belief. Even now, also, nearly every week brings 
tidings of some new church being established on these dear and 
sacred principles, in spite of a compacted and persevering engine- 
ry of bitter opposition, which would overwhelm any other cause 
in the world, but one, founded on the felt principles of everlasting 
truth. For every single individual who abandons Unitarianism, 
it is an undeniable fact, that more than one whole congregation 
accedes to the system. And such, I see and feel, will be the pro- 
portion of its progress to that of its decline, for centuries to come. 
Unnumbered serious, pious, and conscientious inquirers, when 
shocked by the excesses, and staggered by the difficulties, in 
which the present popular systems of orthodoxy are involved, yet 
still more shocked and staggered by the opposite excesses and 
difficulties attending on irreligion and infidelity, must, I devoutly 
believe, after vibrating from opinion to opinion, and from doubt 
to doubt, find no place for their trembling, wearied souls to rest 
in, but that blessed poise of Unitarian christianity, through which 
the directest line is drawn from earth to heaven.” 





SUPPRESSION OF INTEMPERANCE. 





We intended when we began our labours, to devote a 
considerable portion of each number to some of the 
most useful projects of philanthropy ; but we have been 
drawn aside from our purpose by the far less important 
matters of controversial theology. We wished espe- 
cially to say something for the cause of temperance, 
in which the whole land is perhaps more deeply con- 
cerned than any other of a like nature, and in which 
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—particularly in Boston—a great deal has of late been 
done. We hope, in part at least, to make amends for 
our neglect, by presenting in this number a most valu- 
able and interesting document on this subject. It is 
in the form of a letter from the superintendant of the 
Rhode Island coal mines, to. the president of the com- 
pany, P. J. Schuyler Esq. giving a detailed account 
of his entire success in his attempts to abolish the use 
of ardent spirits among the colliers. It is one of the 
strongest cases we have known: and Mr. Clowes is 
entitled to the thanks of every christian, and of every 
lover of his country, and of man, for his persevering 
zeal. It shows what an immense moral power is lodg- 
ed in the hands of every man, who has under his super- 
intendence a body of the labouring and manufacturing 
classes; and how accessible they generally are to 
reason, if they are approached in a spirit of kindness, 
and their own.real and permanent good seen to be 
the only motive in depriving them of what they have 
been accustomed to regard, either as a necessary stimu- 
lant, or the only attainable luxury of the poor man. 


‘To Philip J. Schuyler, Eeq. 


“ Portsmouth, March 3d, 1828. 
‘« Dear Sir, 

‘‘ AGREEABLY to your request, I send you a few parti- 
culars, detailing a very few among the many results, 
arising from discontinuing the use of spirituous liquors 
among the workmen. It perhaps would not be inter- 
esting to you, nor is it convenient for me, to give you 
a very minute account of what I have experienced in 
this way. If I understand you correctly, you wish to 
know what has been the effect produced here, by exclu- 
ding grog from the works, and also from the workmen’s 
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houses—and also, to inform you as to the manner in 
which this was brought about, and apparently to the 
satisfaction of all parties. Previously to entering into 
the details of what has been done here, permit me to 
inform you, that this work of reforming workmen, from 
dram-drinking and habitual drunkenness, is not new to 
me. I have been about eighteen years actively en- 
gaged in breaking up old customs, stemming the com- 
mon prejudices and habits of workmen, and when 
speaking of a work collectively, I have six different 
times proved victorious ; and by the blessing of Him 
who aids his own cause, I have triumphed over many 
an old and subborn profligate, as individual cases. I 
have in my family journal many memorandums of time, 
place, and name, of such particular instances. 

‘* From the beginning of the year 1810, to this 
day, 1 have been the open and undisguised enemy 
to giving workmen liquor under any circumstances ; 
and the more | am concerned with workmen, the 
firmer I am established in my opinion. At the first col- 
liery I was appointed superintendant, there were about 
eighty men and boys employed. The owners, Messrs. 
Morris and Kinnersly, were each of my opinion, and 
supported me in all my plans. In about two years, we 
had but few men or boys who would either drink, or 
permit drink to be taken at their pits or houses. Ad- 
joining our works, was the largest colliery in that sec- 
tion of the country, called Kideren Colliery, belonging 
to the Gilbert family, and carried on by John Gilbert, 
Esq. who, unhappily for his workmen, believed and en- 
couraged the idea, that the more extravagant and ig- 
norant a workman was, he was the better servant, and 
always a dependant on his employers. In 1812 he 
(Mr. Gilbert) died. Morris and Kinnersly dissolved 
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partnership ; and Mr. Kinnersly purchased the Kideren 
Colliery, and combined the two works into one con- 
cern, and appointed me to the chief superintendency. 
At this Kideren work, we found upwards of three hun- 
dred men and boys, inthe most miserable and unhappy 
condition, and all the effects of dram-drinking and 
habitual drunkenness. St. Paul’s language, Romans, 
chap. iii. from tenth to nineteenth verse, describes 
their situation much better thanI can. Their Sunday’s, 
and other time not employed at the colliery, were devo- 
ted to cock-fighting, bull-baiting, gambling in all its 
forms suited to their station, and to every vice attached 
to a life of dissipation. What I saw achieved at this 
colliery in the way of reformation, in the short space of 
three years, has so confirmed me in my principles, that 
Ihave never once since doubted of effecting a change, 
nor have I ever failed; and since that time, I have 
triumphed over four other works, but little better than 
Kideren ; and if I am spared a little longer at these 
mines, I confidently expect the same satisfactory re- 
sults. In 1813-14, the first year we had the Kideren 
works, our accidents and killed were much less than 
previous years ; and ours averaged, killed 3—serious 
accidents 27 per month, for the first twelve months. 
In the year 1816, we had but one killed, and seventy- 
two accidents in twelve months. In the year 1816, 
on the very ground once used for cock-fights, &c. we 
had erected a large brick chapel, built with the dona- 
tions from these same colliers. In 1815,we had three 
Sunday schools established, and the teachers, male and 
female, selected from the workmen and their daughters. 
And in the same year, we established a benevolent 
club, which was managed principally by the workmen. 
The original articles are now before me. In all this 
great work, the language you shall, or, I insist, &c. 
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was never once used ; but every man had the credit of 
reforming at his own free will—there was no compul- 
sion. And the same course I have pursued in every 
other instance where I have had the charge of mines ; 
and have brought to pass a complete change, lasting 
in its effects, and this in different countries. 

‘+ At last the vicissitudes of fortune brought me to the 
Rhode-Island coal mines. When I first came here, it 
is not unknown to you and others, that the workman 
who could not, and did not drink his pint of whiskey 
per day, was not allowed to work, but sent adrift ; be- 
sides extra liquor brought upon the works, and sent to 
their houses, and that too by the person whose duty it 
was to have prevented it. Not a week passed without 
a general combat of from twenty to thirty at a time, 
engaged with staves, spades, picks, axes, and any other 
weapon next at hand, to the great danger of each 
other’s lives, and to the ruin of the works. _ All this was 
the effect of the usual allowance of grog. In the latter 
part of 1826, you, together with the ex-committee, ap- 
pointed me to the superintendency of these mines ; and 
I ask you yourself, to bear testimony to the improved 
state of the works and workmen. Early in 1827 I 
commenced a general revolution, with a determination 
to do away with the worst of ali evils, and the greatest 
curse ever inflicted on a workman, that of allowing 
him liquor while at work, and permitting bim to have 
it in his house. I should have accomplished our wisnes 
much sooner, had it not been for several unforeseen 
accidents in working among the old works filled with 
water. But keeping steady to the point, I had the 
satisfaction to see my plans gradually bearing down the 
long cherished habit, and a very perceptible improve- 
ment take place in every family. And on the first 
Monday in October last, every man came up to the 
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counting-house, and with one voice, of their own free will. 
desired me to cease to give out any more grog. They 
had always considered liquor a part of their wages, and 
had relinquished it without asking an equivalent. In 
order, therefore, to repay this sacrifice on their part, 
and to encourage such good deeds, | did at that time 
what policy pointed out to be my duty; and according- 
’ ly, I there and then informed them, | had the compa- 
ny’s authority, to add to their wages more than an 
equivalent for what they had given up, by advancing 
their wages from eighty-eight and a half, to ninety-two 
cents per day. Those families, who twelve months 
ago were clothed in rags, and with not a week’s provi- 
sion before hand, in December last, were, both man, 
woman, and child, well clothed, and three months’ 
provision before hand ; besides cash in hand, none 
having less than twenty, and some near one hundred dol- 
lars ; not one on the sick list, but every soul in excel- 
lent health. Twelve months ago, our young single 
men had but one poor ragged suit of clothes each, and 
were generally in debt. Last December they had each 
two, and one of them three suits of good clothes, and 
from fifty to one hundred dollars in cash each. During 
the winter two have taken to themselves wives ; and it 
gives me great pleasure to say, I believe they will be 
happy and do well. Twoof our young men, you have 
had with you during the winter in the coal yard, and 
you can judge of their conduct, as respects liquor and 
behaviour. When liquor was allowed at the works, 
it was no unusual occurrence for the mother and chil- 
dren to be unmercifully beaten. and turned out of doors 
at night And for several months my house door was 
left unlocked at nights, to afford them a place of refuge. 
Since October last, not one single occurrence of this 
nature has taken place. Every family belonging to our 
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works, not only looks well, clean, and cheerful, but 
several of the wives of the workmen have lately told 
me, that they never lived so happily as they have done 
since the grog was excluded from the works. All is 
not yet done that ought to be, in the way of reforma- 
tion, but the principal point has been gained, and I 
have no doubt of shortly having a well organized work, 
and that all will work together for good. 

‘« How this has been brought about, and so done that 
the workmen have the credit of every change effected, 
is what you wish to know. It would be difficult for 
me to make known in writing the way in which all this 
has been done, and yet the men content, if I was 
writing to any other person except yourself, who have 
had to do with workmen for many years. My first and 
main point, was to be a living example of all I wished 
them to be. For this purpose, | not only excluded 
spirits, but wine from my house. The next great thing 
was to keep them at home in the evenings, and so 
occupy their leisure time agreeably and profitably. 
For this purpose I engaged a schvolmaster during the 
winter evenings, to teach them to read, write, &c. ; 
and sent all to school, young and old, man, boy, and 
girl; made the schoolroom comfortable with fire, and 
gave to all paper, pens, &c. Early in the spring I 
allotted to each house an unlimited garden, which oc- 
cupied their leisure time during the summer ; and in 
this way employed them fully, leaving no time for ca. 
rousing. In the month of May, I prevailed on those 
with large families, to buy a cow and pig each, and to 
plant extra quantities of potatoes. To those who had 
not money I lent it, and entered into an agreement 
with them all, that if any of them should leave the works 
by my wish, (that is, if I discharged them) I would take 
allin their gardens, their cows, évc. at a valuation ; but 
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if they left the works by their own act and deed, then 
they must seek a.market:elsewhere. Thus, by a little 
at a time, each man became interested in the welfare 
of the mines, and gave me great influence over them. 
During fishing time, I sent'a boy each Friday to catch 
fish for every house. I also doctored them, and their 
families free of cost, and made it my chief study to an- 
ticipate all the little. wants in an increasing family. 
By acting thus, and doing an hundred other little un- 
mentionable things, 1 gained their esteem, which was 
of the utmost consequence in bringing about my plans. 
During all this time, I never lost an opportunity of ex- 
pressing my own, and the company’s wish, that they 
would cease taking grog; and took care to set the 
thing in a pleasing manner before them, as to the credit 
they would. gain by giving it up; and explained the 
great difference between having it. stopped, and their 
desiring it might not be given out. ‘They frequently— 
that 1s some of them—told me to stopit. This I refused 
to do, till they adZ unitedand ordered it stopped ; giving 
as the reason, that by my stopping it without all con- 
sented, it would be doing them an injustice, as well as 
the company : first, | should injure them in depriving 
them of the credit of having ordered it stopped them- 
selves ; and second, by making it appear that the com- 
pany was arbitrary ; 1 told them that what ever was 
done, must be by mutual consent—no compulsion. In 
addition to this, I took advantage of every case of 
sickness, accident, or when alone with any one of 
the leading men, to expatiate on the awful effects of 
dram-drinking. showing it to be a devil to the soul, 
a thief to the pocket, a wife’s woe, and children’s 
sorrow, &c.; and on the other hand, pointing out the 
good to be enjoyed by wholly relinquishing the habit, 
the benefit to both soul and body, the happiness and 
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comfort in their families, their better appearance in 
society, and the effects on their characters, &&c. ; and 
when on these topics, I did not spare in colouring ; 
and at all times endeavoured to suit the conversation 
to the occasion, yet doing all in a persuasive manner, 
heaping coals of fire on their heads, not to burn thenr, 
but melt them down. My paper reminds me that I 
must stop, although I have nottold half. Yet you will 
be able to comprehend, in a great measure. all my pro- 
ceedings. But should it not be what you wish, pray 
write again, 
‘«¢ And for the present, believe me to remain, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“JOHN CLOWES.” 


P.S. I must not allow this to go without telling 
you another thing I did to induce the men to give up 
the grog, and which operated very powerfully. That 
was, I preferred the man who drank the least. to every 
favourable situation, and made him my confidant, pro- 
claiming it through the whole, that I had no confidence 
in a dram-drinker. And when ! engaged’ Mr. Young, 
who is a water drinker, and by far the hest and ablest 
workman, Ll immediately made him second in command, 
and gave him power to discharge. This took just as 
[ calculated, and produced what [have mentioned the 
first week in October last. I could state a hundred 
things more, but have neither time nor room; only 
what I say about myself, having no liquor or any wine 
in my house, I beg particularly to call your attention 
to, as to the effect of my example, &c. 





KENRICK’S EXPOSITION. 


Prorosats have been issued by Messrs. Munroe & 
Francis of Boston, to publish by subscription this valu- 
able commentary. We sincerely hope they may be 
able to carry their purpose into effect. But we join 
with others from several quarters, in expressing the 
wish thatthe work may-first undergo a thorough revi- 
sion. Although it is certainly of bigh value as a book 
of sensible criticism, yet its chief merit consists in 
its adaptation to the wants of the general reader, 
and to the purposes of family worship. But its value 
in this respect is greatly impaired—so much so proba- 
bly as to prevent a great proportion of Unitarians from 
using it at morning and evening devotions, by the author’s 
continually forcing upon the reader his peculiar theo- 
logical notions, and which have nothing to do with 
Unitarian Christianity as such. Eveniin the midst of 
his practical reflections, which in general are most ex- 
cellent, he foists in the doctrines of materialism—resto- 
ation, and the simple humanity. We believe all Unitari- 
ans would unite in wishing the work in this particular at 
Jeast, to undergo a revisal. For our own part, we re- 
gard it as indispensable to the success of the edition. 
But we should prefer that the work of revision should 
go farther than this. We object to it. as a work for 
popular use, the omission of Mark, and so much of 
Luke. This is not a scholar’s book, but is intended 
for domestic and popular use—to take the place among 
Unitarians, of Scott’s bible among the orthodox. And 
in this view it strikes us as essential that the whole 
of each gospel should be given, so that the gospels 
may be read through in order, each with its appro- 
priate commentary—and that the occasional ¢onsulter 
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of it for purposes of illustration, may not be driven 
from one part of it to another by vexatious notes of 
reference. 

We wish too that the publishers would provide for a 
corresponding impression of a similar work, on the 
epistles. A very useful one might. it seems to. us, 
without any great labour; be selected from Locke, 
Taylor, Benson, Whitby, &c. and which, if not 
all that could be wished would still place within the 
reach of every unitarian family, a book which they all 
want, but cannot procure—a testament with. familiar 
Wlustrations, and practical: remarks, suited to family 
worship. We are very anxious, and we know that 
very many others are, that the additions and alterations 
now suggested should: if possible take place in the 
proposed edition. We should greatly prefer however, 
to see Kenrick reprinted word for word, than that the 
whole undertaking should or any account be abandon- 


ed. 
As an example of his mode of illustrating scripture, 


we have given in the present number, a large extract 
from his commentary on Matthew, to which we refer 
our readers, 

Annual Report of the Managers of the Society for 
the reformation of juvenile delinquents.—Wc have read 
this report with great interest. We are able to give a 
brief extract. showing the managers’ opinion as to the 
demoralizing influences of the numerous theatres in the 
city. Their remarks are substantiated by several cases, 
for which our readers are referred to the report. 

‘* Among these causes of vicious excitement in our 
city. none appear to be so powerful in their operation 
as theatrical amusements. The number of boys and 
young men, who have become determined thieves in 
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order to procure the means of introduction to the thea- 
tres and circusses, would appal the feelings. of every 
virtuous mind, could the whole truth be laid open be. 
fore them. A small sum is at first pilfered, to obtain 
a single sight of amusements respecting which they 
hear so much. and of whose entertainments the street 
advertisements exhibit in such conspicuous and alluring 
characters. The first gratification prompts power- 
fully to the means of renewal—new acquaintance is 
formed—the secrets of others still deeper in crime be- 
come known—other passions are elicited—dishonesty 
and falsehood, once rendered habitual, and the vicious 
propensities of the mind gaining a complete ascenden- 
cy—the barriers of the law, and a regard for character 
present no further impediments than a desire to evade 
the one, and to conceal the abandonment of the other. 

‘*In the case of the feebler sex, the result is still 
worse. A relish for the amusements of the theatre, 
without the means of honest indulgence, becomes too 
often a motive for listening to the first suggestions of 
the seducer, and thus prepares the unfortunate captive 
of sensuality for the haunts of infamy, and a total des- 
titution of all that is valuable in the mind and character 


of woman. 


‘: The opinion is entertained by the managers, that 
no greater evil could have befallen our city, in relation 
to the morals of its youth, than the extraordinary in- 
crease which has recently taken place in the number 
and variety of its theatres and other analogous places 
of public amusement. From the rivalship which pre- 
vails between these places, and the necessity of resort- 
ing to some means in order to sustain a reputation for 
numbers. the terms of admission are reduced to a mo- 
dieum ; and, if our information be correct, tickets of 
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admission even in some of the largest of these estab- 
lishments, are freely granted to that class of females, 
which it is expected will be able to bring companions 
with them, and thus add to the emoluments and ap- 
pearance of the house. 

«The number of boys that occupy the lower seats of 
the theatres, and of those too whose ragged appearance 
indicates the poverty in which they live, is said to be 
very great ; and the examinations of the Refuge would 
lead to the conclusion, that these places are the resort 


almost universally of those, who, by the dishonesty of 
their lives, become candidates for the Refuge and City 
Prison, But it is much easier to point out these evils 
than to prescribe the remedy. It would not, perhaps, 
be extravagant to assert, that were the theatres and 
circusses made to contribute an amount equal to the 
maintenance of the city prison, they would do no more 
than compensate for the extent of the moral evil, which 


they entail upon the inferior classes of our population.” 


The well-epent Hour.—This is the best book for 
children, of the age for which it is designed, of which 


we have any knowledge. {It is not only mori, but 


full of a fine spirit of religion, and yet not over reli- 


gious. It is, withal, beautifully written, and is a lesson 
in language, as well as in morals and life. A more 
useful present cannot be made to children, of from four 
to eight years old. We look with much interest for 
the future numbers, for we confess ourselves among 
the constant readers and admirers of Kitty Nelson. 





CHURCHES IN BOSTON. 
11 -Congregational Churches, (Unitarian. ) 
7 do. do. Trinitarian. 


1 Independent Unitarian, using the *Church-ot- 
England liturgy ayers 


1 Catholic. 

2 Christian, (Unitarian). 
1 Presbyterian. 

1 Sea 

1 African. 


1 Free-will Baptist. 


ORDINATION AT BALTIMORE. 


The ordination of the Rey. G. W. Burnap, over the 
Unitarian church at Baltimore, is fixed for the 23d of 
April. On which occasien, the sermon will be preach- 
ed by the Rev. James Walker, of Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts. 








